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THE CRAYON 



ATIIAFASIA. 

All things sing this roundelay — 

Love and life are under us; 
Not a note can pass away — , 

Naught from joy can sunder us. 

Dying but in outer forms; 

Losing color for a day — 
Even in death the spirit warms 

Into newer life our clay. 

Flowers die not, for a spirit 
Lurks within each cell and vein. 

Every lily's aogel *s near it ; 
Every dead rose blooms again. 

Music heard — the stricken bird 
Sunsets passed — the dried up stream — 

Friends long since in earth interred — ■ 
Pass again with joyous gleam. 

Buried lore no sage yet finds — 
Poeta' long forgotten lays — 

Stammering words of struggling mind*, 
Yet shall have their festal days. 

Fires that heaved the nation's heart 
Smothered deep in wrong and woe, 

Spring to life with lightning start — 
Light the lamps of Long-ago. 

'Tis the day's soiled garment's fall, 
Aa the o'er-wearied servant sleeps. 

The Great Spirit is in all — 
Olose within His vigil keeps. 

Though Orion drop his belt, 
And Heaven shrivel as a scroll ; 

Though the universe should melt — ■. 
Yet the everlasting soul 

Underneath the dying form 

Burns with quickeniDg joy forever; 
Pours the life-blood red and warm 

As a great unending river. 

Sorrow wakens into bliss, 
As the night to morning skies ; 

For the law of life is this — 
All things change, but nothing dies. 

Sing, then, sing a roundelay: 
Who from joy can sunder us? 

Not a mote can pass away — 
Love and Life are under us. 
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TTLRICH VON HUTTEN. 

IN TWO PARTS. 
PAET I. 

[Translated from Gervinua's History of German Poetry : cb. vH. see. 6.J 
By Rev. 0. T. Bsoosa. 

Nothing was now needed but that some great, preponde- 
rating event should come forth in the life of the nation, 
and then one might be sure that external circumstances 
and commotions would draw poetry completely to them- 
selves. And so it came to pass, that amidst the first 
storms of the Reformation, even the great chasm between 
the learned Latin poesy of the Humanists and the German. 
popular poetry, was bridged over, and that the .most bril- 
liant genius among them resigned his imperial lanrel crown 
for a consecration as one of the poets of the people; 
thought it no dishonor to his poetic name, which already 
had a significance that placed him beside Virgil and, 
Cicero, to use the people's language; took hold of the 
popular poetry, and for half a century gave it a quite 
original and sharply political direction. 

This man is TJlrich von Hutten (at Falda, 1488-1523), 
who, if Keuchlin and Erasmus were called, in the former 
generation, the two eyes of the nation, constituted, with 
Luther, the two lights of the present one ; who represents, 
typically, the character of the noble German youth, just as 
Luther does of the more vigorons German manhood ; who f 
if he is compared with the greatest spirits of those times in 
other nations, affords a splendid testimony to the natural 
superiority of the German stock. This man has lately 
been brought in manifold ways to the nation's remem- 
brance, and Goethe himself has keenly remarked how the 
times.are more and more adapting themselves, to a revival 
of the relations of Hutten's times ; it is to be expected, 
that as, in certain branches of the literature of the last cen- 
tury, we saw the frnits of a practical appreciation of the 
efforts of the age of the Reformation, other branches also 
should yet complete, among ourselves, their then com- 
menced development, and other men find their recognition. 
There is not room here, nor occasion, for erecting to the 
German knight the monument which he still waits for, for 
hitherto his effect upon the poetry of the Germans has 
been too small, just as, in general, the life of that age, in 
Germany, is represented the most feebly by its poetry ; 
nevertheless, it is important for us, in short sketches, to 
trace the course of his life and agency, because this will 
make palpable how the popular canse won, at that time, 
all greatness, and attracted every talent to itself ; because 
it presents a tragical picture of the predominance of times 
and relations over the most incomparable powers of the in- 
dividual; and because it puts into our hands significant 
instruction for our present situations and efforts. 

TXlrich von Hutten's first development fell in the midst 
of relations which might well turn out to the advantage, 
no less than to the damage of an aspiring nature. To be- 
come anything in the customary track, to fight his way 



